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THE SOONOMY ‘OF AGRICULTURE 


No ‘aibjeck affectixig the temporal prosperity of man 
is of more importance than this—ond yet,strange to tell, 
it is perhaps less understood, even by those most deep- 
ly interested in it than almost any other. A nigardly, 
‘mean, and contemptible parsimony thojoint product. of 
* avarice, ignorance, indolence and dishonesty, is too of-|* 
' ten mistaken for the noble science of economy, ‘and 
‘thus recommended by an honorable name, to which it 
‘possesses not even the shadow of a title, it is. rigidly 
- practiced, not only with a good conscience, but under a 
delnsive impression, that it is promoting the end' which 
‘in tfuth itis the mest efectudl mean of defedting.— 
Honce it is, that we so often belold the absard practice 
of reducing fertre 1200 qygbarecimges, pe The ptirpose 
~of obtaining from it a few successive crops of grain,and | 
a little scanty pasturaco, in the: aggregate, of far less] 
‘value, and purchased at a far greater expenso of ‘labor 
and money, than would have stifficed, for conducting a 
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24 greater value, reated with less expense of ‘labor and 
money, and-by the substitution of which, the land itsclf 
would have been acquiring additional fertility. Hence 
too we so often behold ia use, bad implements of Agri- 
culture, bad teams cruelly starved, bad stock badly fed, 
and so stunted in their growth as to be of little value 
when ready for market; 


q 


when, sif an accurate and cor- 
F rectcomputation were made, it would bo found, that 

the loss of timo arising froin the-nsa of bad tools, and 
, tosay nothiug of the dimina- 
ths deterioration ofthe.jand by 
the consequent | ad-cultiyation, and the ‘enormous in- 
jary to it resulting from 


from following bad teams 
tion of the crop, and ef 


xressive and injudiciots gra 
zing is of itself'a ruinous waste, sufScient ‘to-mar. ‘the 
-prosgerity of the Farmtr and often to deprive him ofall 
-Temuneration of 


* 


his labour. 


correctness and to an exposuro of the eviis resalting 
from their neglect and misapplication. 
ance of this task we aro extremely desiious of being 
aided by the observations and reflections of these practi- 
cal and judicious farmers amongst our patrons who feel. 
a deep interest in, and an anxious solicitude for the im: 
orovement of:agricul ture, not orily on aceount of their 
attachment to the professton of their-choice, but from an 
enlightened conviction.of the indispensable necessity for 
such an improvement forthe promotion of individual 
happiness and of public ‘prosperity.. We know thet — 
thére are many such, amply capable of communicating. _ 
to us, 0 
jant cut 
gostei extent, promote the happiness ef their bro- 





In the perform- 






observations and reflections.on this most impeste : 
riect, the general diffusion of fphich, would toa 


ver farmers and the lasting prosperity of t r country. 

Ve appeal to theirtove of agriculture, to their heneyo= 
lent feelings, and above,all to their patriotism, for that 
aid which they can so casily afford, 





MPKINS.~. - aes 


be advantageously used in the 
fee Jing of stock so as to admit ofa great saving of gratn 
And as the season for planting i is approaching,we would 
recommend to farinets the following plan‘of raising-them, 
whieh we “‘huve found by experietice to possess many 
advantiges over the one generally practicell, that of 
spritikling the tecd ever the whole field of corn planted - 
in the ordinary way, % 


PU 


As this article may 


Select a sufficient portion-efthe corn eld frem whieh 
the Pumphins can be niost conveniently hauled and welt 
adapted to their ¢rowth—List it off as the rest of the. 
field, not Ices however than four feet hetyeen the fur- 
rows, in €very ether row plant corn dcubly as thick’ as . 
it would have stood, bad i 





; Trad agricultaral economy - a sciences of vast ex- 
‘tent, to discuss it t! oroug and - to anply‘its prin- 
‘ciples to all the operations of agribditgire would require 


wi 
% volumes. Te ihe @apacity requisite fer the performance 
| of such a work we make 


which the attention of 


devote from time to time a portion-of. its space, to 
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y versed. ‘inthe agience Wit would secupy'| ; 


no pretensions—But ‘there are’ 
eertain plain and obvious principles of the science, to 
Farmers: cannot bo too often 
drawn, because to the neglect, or misapplication of them 
‘may ‘justly be ascribed, mach 'the larger portion of that 
3 watt of prosperity so geernty complained of by tlic 
great mags of those who depend upon agriculture for 
support. We propose.in the progress of this journalte not toi 


the acre bei 
statement of these principles, to Ulgstraticns of their t, 


it been ytanted in every row—— " * 
plaut. Pumpkin seedat’ froma. 

four.to eight feet distance between the hills, the rows 
of cornwill then be at foust cight feet apart and a row 
of Pumpkins between every two. 
duce nearly as mu¢h as if 


in the intermediate rows 


The corm will pros 
it hadBeersplanted in every 
row at the usual Hinman, end the crop of Pumpkins 
will be nearly as great as if there had been go com 
planted with them, and far more than double what it 
would have been if corn had beew planted in every row. 
But besides this inereaso of product the: saving ef labor 


in gathering them willbe immense. the Pumpkins can. 


easily be collected it piles onthe edge of the row, the 
woggon can pass between every 





y two rows of corn, so as 
njurg-them, and the prod uct of Pumpkins to the 
ng far greater, there will beso much less ground - 
© go overin collecting them. Pumpkins are far mors 
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valuable as food for stock 
in conjunction with -hay and grain than 
_ when fed alone, and the animals should 
be well salted. In feeding them care should 
be taken not to permit hogs to have access 
to a large quantity of the seed as they will 
eat so many as tokill themselves. If the 
land be poor, a good shovel full of well 
rotted manure placed in each hill of pump- 

kins will cause it to produce a large crop. 


if they be used 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


We have latterly received the names of 
several subscribers who had subscribed be~ 
fore the commencement of this publica- 
tion, but of which we were not informed 
yntil since the issuance of the third No. 
to them we have forwarded ‘the whole of 
the numbers yet published. We have ico 
son to belicye, that the names of many © 
thers wlio long since subscribed, have nev- 
er yet been received by us. We trust that 
all such, will attribute their failure to re- 
ceive the paper to its true cause, our want 
of information that they desired it, and that 
they will now give us that information 
which we should have gladly received at 
an earlier period. On being apprised of 
their wish, we will immediately forward to 
them this, and the three preceding num- 
bers. Should any agents have forwarded 
the names of any subscribers who have 
not yet received the paper, their commu- 
nications have miscarried and we re- 
quest them to forward a duplicate. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES OF A SUBSCRIBER, 
'PUBLISHED IN OUR LAST. 


Ist. What is the best rotation of: crops? 

Tt will not be easy to give an answer to 
this question, in the general form in which 
it is stated. So much depends on the sit. 
uation of the country, the kind of its pro- 
ducts, the quality of the soil, the climate, 
the markets, «an@’a variety of other cir- 
cumstances, that no given rotation of crops 
could be mentioned, adapted to all situa- 
tions. : 

We presume, however, that our subseri 
ber’s enquiry was intended to be confined 
to the upper part of East Tennessee,and to 
land of ordinary quality. Although it has 
become a maxim in agriculture, that two 
exhausting grain crops should not succeed 
each other, yet situated as this section of! 


belief, that the following rotation 

found amongst the most profitable? 
Wheat. 2d. Cornwith manure. $d, 

with clover. 4th. Clover,or, where it can 

well put in early, sow rye amongstthe corn” 
to be pastured in winter, and ‘sown with” 
clover in the spring. By such a rotation 
three successive crops of grain, and one of | 
clover can be obtained in every four years, 
and if the corn crop be aided by a good” 
dressing of mahure, the land, notwithstand- 
ing this severe draft on it, will stil!be im- > 
proved. But remember, the clover must % 
be aided by plaster, and there must be no™ 
picking of stalks, or any other pasturage | 
of the land, except that of sheep, colts and” 
calves on the rye when the ground is» not 


soft, and ‘the second crop of clover should © 
be Pieushed in, on if out for 9@€0, Cum= | 


pensation should be made therefor, by a . 
more liberal application of manitire. to the | 


cornerop. We are well aware that this is © 
a severe rotations and that if the speedy = 
improvement of the land .was alome sought © 
for, others might be substituted far ‘better ™ 
adapted to that purpose, but for the combi- | 
ned purpose of immediate profit and grad- — 


adapted to this country. 4 


rotation for the old ground. 1. 

and clover. 2d. Clover. 3d. Clover. 

Wheat, 
3. Two crops of wheat may advanta- 


4. | 


three years as follows™ 1. Wheat and clo- | 
ver. 2. Clover. 3. Wheat, andif fhe clo- 
ver be ploughed in after the seed have ri+ 
pened it need not be resown. 

4. This query is answered above. 


well cultivated, should be in corn two years 


the roots and kill the sprouts’afid, 

growth; but land may be ‘so well cleared © 
and so well broken up as to admit of wheat | 
for the first crop. a 
6. Many prefer sowing clover with Rye — 
rather than with oats,if the seed be harrowed 
in with a light harrow or if'a heavy barrow 
be rur over the wheat immediately before ~ 
sowing the clover seed, we believe it would © 
do as well if not better than with oats, the 
only advantage resulting from sowing clo — 





ual improvement, we know of none better 


before sowingsmall_ grain, in or des. igehpeak. 4 
r wild 5 


2. When new land is annually cleared — 3 
for corn, we should prefer the following 7 
Wheat # 


i 


geously be raised onthe same ground in 


5. New ground unless well cleared and 7 
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und having been more recently plough-' 
ed’before the sowing of the clover seed! 
than-when it is sown with Fall grain, and 
this is often counterbalanced by the want 
~ of shade to the young clover especially if 
_ sown late or if there should be a warm and 
_ dry spell of weather early in’ the Spring. 
If there be reason to apprehend that the 
small grain &Smongst which the clover is 
sown, whether wheat, rye or oats will lodge, 
care should be taken to_prevent it by early 
and thick"sowing. 


t 
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LOOK AT BOTH SIDES. 
When efforts are made to induce the 





not 4 agricultural community to engage zealous- 
ould 4 ously in that improvement of fagriculture, 
“inal aah: iad -f shusc nurt- 
ya. ful and destructive practices to which they 
tha have been accustomed, and by the adop- 
a te tion of those more judicious and profitable 
cedy modes of farming, practiced in other coun- 
ught tries, would at the same time more than 
etter double the profits of their own labor, and 
mbi- |. icrease the wealth, the respectability, the 
srad- 4 strength and resources, in a word the hap- 
etter §  Piness and prosperity oftheir country, no- 
thing is more common, than to hear them 

ered 4 excuse themselves for still adhering to their 
wing f accustomed course, by saying, that the one 
Theat 7» recommended is too expensive, or too la- 
4. | orious, that they are not able to spare the 
4 time or the money required by it. Now, 

anta- @§ if that were true, every reasonable man 
1d in | must admit the validity of the excuse, and 
lclo- @ could only regret, that his countrymen 









eclo- @ Were so unfortunately situated as to be 
‘e ris § compelled to pursue a course, destructive 
' of the wealth and prosperity of their coun- 

}  tryand depriviag them ofthat adequate 4 

/ and § just remuneration for their labor,which un- 
years der more favorable circumstances they might 
break — obtain... That some-ofthe modern improve- 


- ments in agriculture which have been shown 


¥ a: 
eared by long and general experience in other 
wheat — countries, to be extremely advantageous 
fe to thccommunity in general, and no less 
Rye @ profitable to the individuals who adopt 
owed © them, require for their prosecution, a quan- 
arrow tity of labor.and an amount of capital which 
sefore | the great mass of our people cannot at 
would presentcommand.we readily admit. But, 
3, the that this is the case in regard to the far 


-'deny the as 
pinion or belief, but because w now 
with absolute certainty, that the fact is o- 


we have already suggested, and which we 
shall hereafter recommend, require for 
their adoption no greater portion of labor, 
or expenditure of money, than the present. 
destructive and unprofitable practices, for 
which they are recommended as substitutes. 
Many others, require only’an advance of 
labor and capital which the great mass 














y and unequivocally de 
e asserti 
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on, not because it is our o- 


e do know 





herwise. Many of the improvements which 












































our people are amply able to make, and 
for which they would be speedily repaid; — 
by profits far beyond their amount. By 
these profits too, they would be soon fur-— 
nished with ample means for availing t 
selveo of thusc uthor improvements which 
they are at present unable to adopt. 
It is the perfect knowledge of the cor=7 
rectness of the foregoing statements, by 
which we are stimulated to feel that ar- 
dent desire for agricultural improvement, 
which first induced us to engage in the pubs 
lication of this journal. in the hope that 
we might be enabled thereby tojeontrib- 
ute somewhat to its production, and know- — 
ing, that if our labors should in any tol- 
erable degree prove successful, we. should 
have rendered an incalculable serviee to 
all those engaged in agriculture, by increas- 
ing its wealth and resources. We still 
entertain the most confident belief, that if 
this Journal should receive“that-{ extended 
patronage, which shall ensure its genera 
circulation, and especially should we be 
aided in our efforts,by the contributionsjof — 
those who are amply qualified fory and 
deeply interested in, the attainment cf the — 
great object at which we aim, the anticis — 
pated results will be certainly realized.” ~ 
We call then on our readers, one and — 
all, to examine carefully, diligentiy, and — 
candidly, into the truth ofthe following 
proposition. ‘hat without any increase. 
of labor, or of expenditure of money, the 
farmers of Tennessee, with their present 
means can adopt and prosecute an impro 
ved system of Agriculture by which their 
annual profits shall be greatly augmented, 
the fertility of their lands increased, their 
comfort and happiness promoted, and their 
country rendered wealthy and prosperous. 
the truth of this proposition, we most un- 


= 





g clo greater portion of these improvements, we 
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hesitatingly assert, and pledge ourselves to 


prove by arguments and evidence, which 
cannot be successfully controverted. This 
task we propose to perform in the future 

umbers of this work. At present, we 
Sate only room earnestly to request of our 
redders that they will reflect on the fol- 
lowing facts, which have often heen, and 
arefdaily established by actual experiment, 
not by one individual, but by many, rot 
in one, but in many Sections of {he coun-| 
try. 

Ist. That by manuring and judicious cul- 
tivation, the land can be made to prodace 
from 100 to 200 bushels of corn, from 20 
to 50 bushels of wheat, from 3. to 600 bush- 
els of Potatoes from3 to 5 tons of hay 
per acre, and other crops in proportion. 
92nd. That while these crops are _produ- 
ting, the land may be cous Buty im penv. 

ing in fertitity: 
- $rd. That under the system at present 
pursued, the crops do not ¢xceed Irom 15 
to 4C bushels of corn, from 5 to 12 bush- 
els of wheat, froni 30to 100 of potatoes, 
from 1 to 2 tons of hay to the aére, and 
other crops in proportion. 

4th. That the expense and labor of cul- 
‘tivating the diminished crops above stated, 
falls little short,of what would be required 
‘to obtain the larger ones, after the manur- 
ing of the land was completed. 

Sth. That under the operation of the 
common system,while the diminished crops 
are producing, the land is annually becom: 
ing more and more exhausted, until at- 
length its product is insnfficient to defray 
the expense of cultivation. 

After considering these well known and 
‘undefiiable facts, let every farmer make an 
estimate of the labor and expense required 
40 manure one acre of Jand, so as to ren- 
der it capable of producing 150 bushels of 
corn, & of cultivating it. Let him compare 
this with the expense of cultivating from 
5 to 10 acres of unimproved land for the 
purpose of obtaining the same 250 bushels 


latter. T a er both si 

the account, instead of looking to die 
only, as is too often done, he will dise 

a truth of vital importance to his own 
vate interest, and no less important to - 
welfare and prosperity of bis countrys. We 
entreat our readers to habituate themselves 
to such estimates, if made with candor, 


try. 


From the Genesee Farmer. — 


FARMERS GARDENS. 


and a sincere desire to promote their own — 
interests, the results must prove. highly 3 
jbeneficlal to themselves, and to'their couns > 


* 4 


My caption may startle such as have — 


been Content, the greater patt of their ive, 4 


with salt pork and potatoes, with the a 


dition. now and then of a few 
the field, or & litte veauce. If the perusat 


of this article shall be the means of redu. 
cing the number of this description of farm- 
ers, my end will be answered. 


the clkange except the physician. 


our settlers from the land of. steady habits, 
will, as s0On as ve,etation springs, search 
for the dandelion;-and yetthese men con- 
sider it lost time to devote a few hours ii 


ing a garden, that would half support the ir 
familtes, and. save many a ‘physicians bill. 
It isa duty Which each farmer owes his 


for the table. It adds, not only to their 
health, bat totheir comfort and greatly 


ploy them every leisure hour in the garden, 
to instruct them in the cultivation of the 
different vewetables, and at the same time 


tant truths, that every hoiur showld Lo profit 





of corn, to say nothing of the keeping up! 


the increased quantity of fencing. 


_ without taking into the account, the diifer- 
ence in the value of an acre of land which 
will produce 150 bushels of corn, and of 
one which will producé only from 15 to 
$0, be is greatly aloser by. cultivatir 


employed; and thata man’s garden is a prett 


a garden without neglecting my farm.” 
appeal to such whether there are not many 
hoursin the course ot a week, that might 


fests from. q 


I know of 4 
no class of citizens that would suffer by — 


It is amusing to see with what avidity = 


Jeach week to preparing, planting andtend- | 4 


family, and not only so, but his interest, to 
provide them with a variety of vegetables — 


reduces thé consumption of animal food. — 
It. is also a ‘duty he owes his sons, to em- 7 


to impress on their minds the impor- 


good index of hismind. When J seé-a garden : 
Let him |well fenced and well cultivated, I draw | 
make the same estimate in regard to all o-|the conclusion that the own 


ther crops, and he will assuredly find, that, ‘taste and of good feeling. 


But some may say, “I cannot attend 6 7 


er is a man of | 


g the be spent in the garden without asty degleck 









to rest-and feed; and we 

or two before night, when 
fitable to begin @ new one; then say— 
» boys, let us go into the garden.  - 
‘Instead of hunting in the fields, on the 
> opening of spring, fora few greens, to be 
_ able to go to the garden, and gather a 
_ mess of sp.innage, asparagus or lettuce—or 
’ when the season is a little advanced, a 
» mess of early peas, string beans, early beets, 
| squashes, and a variety of other summer 
vegetables, must surely afford gratification 
| tothe farmer. But when, im addition to 
- these, he has in autumn buried in sand in 













it would be aay 


ym three inches “deep ith tich 
(which has been my practice,) thou 
believe that oyster shells half bucned, will 
be equally as good, as it is intended ag 
lasting heating manure to protect the oot 
in winter and force the vegetable early in — 
the spring; then put three inches deep of 
coarse stabie manure, then three inches of © 
rich earth. ‘Phis brings the beds onalev- — 
el with the surface of the earth. Next — 
lay off the beds in rows eighteen by twelve =~ 
inches apart, and puta single eye or spire » 
in each spot where the lines interseet, and 
cover them three inches deep with rich 
earth. Plank the sides of the beds,as this 
prevents grass and other roots from run-_ 
ning into the beds, and also keeps the out=) 
side roots from being exposed by the 
sides of the beds washing away. The pete 
shoula be kept clean ye hand weeding; — 
and al] the earth and manure used in ma- — 
king them, shovid be perfectly free from 
grass rocts and noxious weeds. fa the 
fall of the year after the seeds have matured, 
cut the tops off close to the beds, (being 
careful that nota single seed is left to vez. 
etate on the beds,)as they have already as 
many roots as.the space they occupy should 
contain, and if additional roots are suffered ~ 
to form from year to year from the falling 
of the seeds every fall, the beds will soon 
be so much clustered with roots, that the 
vegetable must degenerate, at least in size 
and length, as the new roots form near or 
lon the surface. Some prevent. this by — 
burning; but I think the best way is to pack ~~ 
them off by kand, before the hull that eon. 
tains the seed breaks. You then top dress. - 
the beds with coarse stable manure, "eb 
lic on all winter,and in the following spring, 
rake off the coarsest part, and fork in the 
Lremainder, being careful that the fork does 
not touch the root. Pursue this course 
two falls, and early in the third spring, bé=- 
fore the beds are forked up, put on two 
inches of light well rotted mahure, forks it, 
in with the stable manure,tben put on from. 

























































aan the cellar, a sufficient supply of parsnips, 
ao carrots, salsify, beet and cabbage for the 
pt i “} consumption of his family through the win- 
- @ ter,with a cart load of Rhode Island crook- 
aa B eecks cerured in a dry place, he may take 
da more comfort than he would win’ pota- 
sing toes alorie, even if the latter were the best 
ge kidney or pink eye. 
: Pe 4 If he have all these good things, he will 
JY “JF notbe satisfied until he has set out a long 
dit row of currant bushes, end two or three 
wg Isabella grape vines, nor till he“ has yielded 
of to the solicitations of his wife and daugh- 
wen} ters, to have a piece of well prepared 
ee ground assigned them for parsley, sage, 
ie 4 é&c. with a few roses and other embellish- 
neiy 1 p ents, suited to their delightful taste. 
‘H. . a ONTARIO 
his | 
t, to ! ASPARAGUS. 
bles | | Almost every one is fond of this delicious 
heir @ vegetable, but few know how, or wil! take 
‘atly 7 | the troubleto raise it. The following es- 
od. “F  say on thessubject, is from that excellent 
em- @ workthe Farmers Register, edited by Hu- 
den, mund Ruffin. ae 
jhe 7 4 NEW MODE OF REARING ASPARAGUS. 
por- §  #$‘The Asparagus seed should be sown from 
ably » the middle of March to the last of Apri, in 
retty “@ a rich spot, (not too much exposed to the 
tden @% mid-day sun) one inch deep, and the seed 
raw one inch apart; alter they come up to be! 
n of ® Kept clean of grass and weeds during the’ 
summer, by hand weeding; to be dug up 
d to @~ the next fall or spring; (1 prefer the spring,’ 
” T ® as the rootsdo not grow during the win: 
an _ ter, if sct outin ‘the fall, and are Kable to 
igh ' be killed by a severe winter,) and set in 
lect beds prepared as fajlows.~—»-Dig gut the size’ 








three to four inches deep of cleansand from 
the river shore, and you will cut in the 
month of April the hest vegetable we have 

in Virginia. I iwould not give my beds. 
for the balance of my garden. 1 think  ~ 
there is much in the kind of seed. .-I obs 
tained my sced from New York: they were 
marked “giant asparagus.” Ko gees 






The cover of sand is important 
eral accounts; its being a great abso 

heat and moisture, so’soon as-the vegeta- ricty_soon runs out. 

ble gets through the soil,it is hastily thrown’ 4th. That the seed end runs more to 
through the sand to the surface in a bleach- haulm or tops, and hence the largest. pro-” 
ed tender state, and the cutting from day duct can be raised from the middle of the 
to day is more uniformly of the same ten- potatoes. 
der delicious vegetable. The sand also| Ifthese be facts, (and they appear very | 
-prevents grass from growing on the beds, reasonable) how important to thefarmer.— — 
which obviates the necessity of so much Experience alone can test them, and I hope 
hand weeding during the season for cut- my brother farmers,will make. the experi- ~ 
ting, by which the beds frequently become ment, and communicate the results through | 


trampled, and the vegetable that is about. 


to come through the surface mashed down, 
which not.only destroys the spires which 
are so trampled on by the gardener in the 


process of hand weeding, but (I think) in: | 


jures the root. ‘The sand should be laid 
in the alleys between the beds, in the fal!, 
when the beds are about to receive the tox 
dressing of stable litter to keep them warm 
through the winter; and when the sand is 
about to be replaced in the spring it should 
oP sig through a sieve of such size as 
will not let the balls (that contain the seed) 
_ pass through. This willbe another means 
of preventing the seed from vegetating on 
the=beds. There is a practice very preva- 
lent with gardeners to plant lettuce, ra- 
dishes, and other early vegetables on the 
beds; this should never be done, and par- 
ticularly with radishes,as they have a long 
root that runs to the root of the asparagus 
and must seriously interfere with them. 

I frequently cut asparagus from three to 
five and a half, and once I cut a spire six 
inches.in circumference, and from five to 
eight inches long, it could have been cut 


longer, but it is never tender near the 
root. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror:— 

The New England Farmer for March 
26th, contains an article onthe culture of 
potatoes, from which the following very 
important conclusions are gathered. 

ist. That™potatoes grow much earlier 
from the seed end than any other part of 
the potato. 

2d. That the butt or stem end is useless 
to plant, as it produces only stems and 
small setts not worth cultivating. 

$d. That by cutting the whole of the po- 


> 


the medium of your paper. 


The course I intend to pursue is, tocunt 
\the seed ends, middles, and stem end,each 
into separate baskets, and plant five rows 9F 
of each, side by side, in order fairly to test 9 


the truth of the thing. 
M. S. 
Bradford, June. 1834. 


From a Treatise on Agriculture: 
Albany in 1819. 


published at 


OF TILLAGE,AND THE PRINCIPLES 


ON WHICH IT IS FOUNDED. 


Tillage has three objects:—ist. The rais- | 
ing of plants whose seeds, stems, or roots,smay ~ 
be necessary or useful to man and the animals 


which he employs;—2d. the improvement of a 4 
the soil, by laying it open to those atmoapher- 7% 


ic influences which, increase its fertility;—and 
3d. its destruction of weeds, or plants which ~ 
rise spontaneously, and are altogether unfit, or 


men and cattle, and which,if left to themselves 
would stifle or starve the intended crop. 


In fulfilling either, or all of these objects, it 


be broken and divided into small parts,so that - 
in the first instance it may furnish*a bed and ~ 
covering for the seeds sown, enable them to — 
push their roots into the soil, and draw from it © 
a portion of their subsistence. 


employed. Fossil, animal, and vegetable ma- © 
nures, as well by their mechanical action, as © 
by their chemical properties, promote it; as do — 
sand, pounded {limestone and water (as in the 
culture of rice) but it is to the spade and plough.” 
we must look for that degree of efficiency,with- 
out which the earth would have remained a | 
desert, or would become one. Of these, © 
where the scale of labor is small, as in garden © 





cullure, the former is to be preferred; | 
but in farming, the greater 





fit only in a small degree, for the nutrition of 7 


is evident that the surface’ of the earth must — .. 


To accomplish this leading intention (thedi- % 
vision of the soil) various means have been | 


expedition § 
of the latter gives it a decided advantage. 
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i remarks, { ‘ace 
‘operations of this inst y, and partic 
Jarly to such of these as haye given occasion 
to differences of opinion among practital far- 
mers. 


* 


_ Ist. 





in relation to a division and improvement of the 
soil and the destruction of weeds? 


|. The more scientific opinion is in favor ofjthinks it below Lim to count the cost. 
_. fall ploughing; because to the action of air 


and moisture it adds that of frost, whose scep- 
lic or dividing quality is second only to that of 
the plough itself. In clay soils this prepara- 
tion should never be omitted; because on those 
the action of frost is greatest, and because one 
ploughing of this kind may save two in the 


spring, when time is every thing.” In this op-jadditional ploughing. After all, any proper * 
answer {o this question must necessarily 
as well as plough; and care must be taken that}qualified by considerations of soil, weather, - 


eration, however, we must not forget to ridge 


our furrows have sufficient declination to carry 
off surplus water. With these precautions, 
your clay ground will be ready early in the 
spring for another ploughing; and the decom- 
positien of the sod and weeds (turned down in 
the fall) will be nearly, if not altogether com- 
pletet : 

In dry and warm soils, these advantages are 
less, but still (he time gained for spring work is 
a sufficient inducement to a practice that econ- 
omizes, not merely our labor, but the produc- 
tive powers of the earth also, by - soonest) ena- 
bling us ‘to shade the soil with a growing crop. 


2d. What number of ploughings, preparato- 
ry to a crop, is necessary or proper? 

The Romans were in the practice of multi- 
plied ploughings. This appears, as well from 
the precepts of Cato, »s from the opinion of 
Columelia, that “tillage which does not leave 
the earth in a state of dust and render the use of 
harrows unnecessary, has not been well -per- 
formed.” Tull,and his cisciples carry the 
coctrine still further, and believe that frequent 
ploughings enable us to dispense with the use 
of manures. This, however, is extravagant: 
it is certain that the plough can do much but 
it is equally certain that there is much it cannot 
do. 





*The Marsh bean grows on a fall ploughing: and eats 

_ well harrowed, will (on such ploughing) give a good 
crop without other culture. 
{Without water there is no decomposition, and much 


end 
moment the expense of this tratiscer ecu 
; : fit, it may be improvement. but it ceases to be — 
At what-season of the year (spring,|farming. When, therefore, we hear. of siz — 
summer.or fall) is ploughing best perfocmed|ploughings, preparatory to a wheat crop, we 


ct, is a S| ealeule 
e regulated by its er 


ts labor must. 









conclude, either that the plough will soon stop, 
or that it belongs to one of the Dillettanti,wwae 
Jn our 
pitctice, we find that spring crops (of the ce-_ 
real gramine) succeed best on one fall plough- 
ing, well ridged and furrowed; and one cross” 
plougbing in the spring; and that spring and 
summer crops of ive l@gaminous and cruciform 
families, form the best preparation for winter 
crops, and render unnecessary more than one 


season, crop, and culture; influences whieh 
cannot but exist in all cases. and over which 
we have no control. Wheat, for instance, re- 
quires more preparatory ploughing than rye, 
and-rye more than oats: Clay ground demands 
more tillage than calcareous earth; and caleas 
reous earth more than sand. Wet or dry 
weather makes frequent ploughings (accerding: 
{o circumstances) either useful, injessena: OE 
impracticable; and the shade of a horse boed 
crop is, perhaps, in itself, of more importance 
to that which succeeds, than would be the fal- — 
lowing of a whole summer: 


3d. What depth of ploughing is mostto be 
recommended? . a 
This question, though less complicated than 
the last, requires, like it, an answer qualified 
by circumstances, Tap-rooted plants require 
deeper tillage than others: fall ploughings may ~ 
be deeper than those of spring, and springt 
those of summer. If the vegetable soil be deep, ~ 
deep ploughing will not injure it: but if it be 
shallow, such ploughings will bring up part of ~ 
the subsoil, which is always infertile until it ~ 
receive new principles: from the atmosphere. ~ 
“They who pretend,” says Arthur Young, 
“that the underlayer of earth is as proper for 
vegetation as the upper, maintain a paradox 
refuted bothby reason and experience.” 
Where, however, it becomes part of your ob- 
ject toincrease the depth of the surface soil 
deep ploughing is indispensable: and in this, 












watet checks and prevents it. 


{Those who have any doubt about the importance of ent inconvenience for the advantage of future 


shade, have but to look at the effects ofa brush heap, 
or other collection ef small bodies, admitting air, heat, 
and moisture, during the spring and summer months. 


Under such collections he will finda much more vigor- ‘"58) | You increase the necessity ‘for mas, - 


ous vegetation than in the uncovered parts of the field, 


the cause of this effect is; that the brush prevents ovap- 


oration. 


as in many other cases,we must submit to’ pres- 













‘benefit. 


But even here it is laiddown asa rule 
that “in proportion as you deepen your plough- 


nures.?* 





*Young. 
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And, 
- 4th, Of the different modes of ploughing 
(levelor ridge ploughing) which is to be pre- 
“ferred? a cise 
This question admits no absolute answer. 
We have already suggested the use of the lat- 
ter mode, in stiff, heavy, wet clays, and, in 
our opinion, all ground in which clay predom- 
inates, whatever be tbe culture, should be made 
to tale this form; because it powerfully tends 
ta drain the soil and carry off, from the roots 
ef the growing plants, that superfluous water 


Which, lett to itself, would seriously affect both | 


the quality and the quantity of (heir productsf 
In sandy, porous, dry soils, on the other hand, 
level ploughing is to be preferred, because ridg- 
ing such soils would but increase that want of 
cohesion, which is their natural-defect.< 

A loamy soil, (whichis a médium between 
these two extremes,) ought, ina dry climate,to 
be cultivated in the fat way, that-it may the 
better retain moisture: andina wet climate in 
ridges, that it may the sooner become dry. 


OF A ROTATION OF CROPS, AND THE 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH IT IS 
» POUNDED. 


To this branch of our subject we invile par-. 
ticular atteation; because in ovr opinion, it 
forms the basis of all successful agriculture. 
Whatever pains we fake, whatever expenses 
we incur,in collecting instruments of husbandry 
in accumulfting and applying manures, and in 
tilling the earth, alltis to little purpose, unless 
to these we superadd a succession of crops adapt- 
ed to the nature of the soil--to the laws of ihe 
climate, and to the commercial value of tbe arti- 
cle raised. Peas will vegetate on wet colton 
and wheatin pure sand: Fodian corn will grow 
in high northern latitudes, and the apple may 
be found near the equator. We.have seen sanfvin 
struggling with wet clay, and aquatic plants 
onthe topof.an arid mountain: but al! indi- 
cated the violence done to nature, and present- 
ed only specimens diminutive in bulk and de- 
ficient in quality. The influence of markets 
on the’ value of produco 18 as little 
fo be denied a8 that of soil and climate. In 
the neighborhood of great cities, table vegeta- 
bles are of much more value than wheat or rye 
but remote from markete, wheat and. rye have 
the advantage, because being more valuable. 

‘ Faye been objected to ndge ploughing, that it ag 
cumulates the good soi! on the crowns of ridges, aud im- 
poverishes the sides and furrows, These objections are 
obviated by narrow and low ridges, which alternate, ey- 
ery crop, with the furrows, 2 


‘ 





b D 
ploughing.”* 


por 


2 proportion to bulk and weight, they tem 
‘better the expen e of transportation. 8 

With this general view of the subject, w 
‘proceedto examine, Ist, the practice of Eu 
‘rope: and 2d, the rotation best adapted‘to our 
jown .soil, meridian, and markets, And, 
ist. Of the practice of Europe. 
| Hwas leng since discovered;* that the soil, 
when left to itself. wes never either: exhausted, 
‘or tired, cridie: bot that, however stripped or - 
‘denuded by man, or the animals: he employs, 
it hastens to cover ilself witha variety of plants. 
‘of different, end even oppesite characterssthat * 
some of theschave atendency to render-the 
earth more compact, while others, differently - 
formed, craw their’s principally from. the at- 
imesphere; and lastly, that in these voluntary 
products there is a continuel and nearly regue 
lar seceession of plants differratly organized. 

These observations, carefully made and no 
longer doubted, .and oficrs leading to the same 
or similar conelusions, first sugersted the use= 
fulness Of taking nature as eur guide, and of 
conforming ‘our artificial ereps “to the roles 
which obviously goverhed her spontaneous pro- 
ductionsy. ‘Ehe effect was such as was expect+ 
red, & for more than half a century,the rotation 
system has formed‘the true test-of agricultural 
improvement in every variety of so and cli- 
mate. Wherever it has been adopted, the art 
is found in a state of presperous progression: 
wherever neglected or rejected, it is either sta- 
tionary orretrograde. Yetin the face of a 
fact, carrying with it such conclusive evidence, 
the bu!k of agriculturists continue to resist this 
cheap and obvious means of improvement, and 
pertinaciously adhere toa system (that of 
fallows) which condemns to annual sterility 
one fourth part of the earth, and evea prefers 
four month’s unproductive labor, to abundant 
harvests and nutrifious crops! But frem 
this display of folly Ict us turn to one of wiss 
dom: 5 

On the rotation system the whole arable parf 
of a farm is divided idto four,six, or eight fields 
and subjected to a course of crops, denomina- 
ted (according to the numberef these divis- 
ions) the short, the medium, or the long course. 
In constructing these courses, however, wheth- 
er long, middling or short, the utmost attention” 
is paid to the nature of the soil, viz:. In all 
soils more wet than dry, more compaot then 
porous, more hard than friable, the course is 
made up from the following plants: wheatjoats 
buckwheat, the gramineal grasses, beans, 
vetchlings, clover, cabbages and chicory. In 
soils af an opposite character (dry. pores and 


4 





+ *Virgil, who wa a philoropher as well 2s a poet, ap- 
‘pears to have thoroughlv understecd this branch of nat- 
‘ural history: “mutatis quieseunt foetibus arva”—the true. 
repose of the earth isin a change of its productions. 





; 








- friable) the plants from 
rye, spelts, barley, potatoes, turnips,* 
‘Indian corn, clover, sanfoin and many of th 
pasture grasses. In loams, [which are nearly 
an equal‘niixture-of sand, clay, and decompo- 
sed vegetables] the choice of plants is much 
enlarged. embracing what is more peculiarly 
roperfor both sand and clay, and having, be- 
sides, the following plants from which to select: 
rice, millet, sorqum [African millet,] lucern,in- 
dige, cotton, hops, fobacco, madder, hemp, 
flax. §c. §c. The following cases will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the principles on which they 
rest, viz:—Never to select for a crop, plants 
not adapted to the soil, and never, in any soil, 
to permit two crops of the same species or 
kind, to follow each other. 
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2nd. Of the rotation best adapted to our-own 
goil, meridian, and markets. 


Previously to enterin 
Way wut bo auriee t- pli ny 4 at - pen etn 
hitherto prevalent among us. What this was, 
in 1801, may be seenin the answer of an Eng- 
lish gentleman and traveller, (Mr Strickkind]} 
4 to certain queries of the British Board of Ag- 
. » 9 giculture, in relation to the state of husbandry 

4 here. Afterremarking that New England was 
; F, not acorn country, and had lititle to do with 
“4 the plough, and that New York was then, and 
would contivuetobethe granary of America, 
be proceeds to divert his British readers with 
the following details. ‘The usual course of 
crops in this state [N. Y.] is, first year, maize, 
(Indian corn:) second, rye, or wheat; third, 
flax, or oats, and then a repetifion of the same, 
as long as the land will bear any thing, after 
which it is laid by to rest. A _Dutchman’s 
} course on the Mohawk, is, first year, wheat; 
! second, peas; third, wheat; fourth, oats or flax; 
and fifth, Indian corn. In Dutchess county. 
@ the rotation is, first, wheat; second and third, 
@ pasture without seed; and fourth, Indian corn, 
® or flax or oats,or mixed crops.” Jersey,Penn- 
| _® «ylvania, Delaware ‘and Maryland, may be 
@ classed together, from a resemblance of cli- 
| mate, soil and mode of culture; and here we 
® have “first year, Indian corn; second, wheat; 
® third and fourth, rubbish pasture.- Clover is 
@ bowever begioning to be introduced, in some 
~ such course as the following: first, wheat; sec- 
4 ond, Indiao corn; third, wheat; fourth and fifth, 
_ clover.” 
| Two exceptions are, however, taken to this 


gpon this subject, it 
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= * We here speak of the white turnip, The Ruta Ba- 

: | ga, or Swedish turnip is classed by: French agrieultu- 
_ tists among tie products of strong. sobstantial clay soils. 
In the noxt section we shall speak of the %@ulture of 
_ seme particular plants, and among these; ef the Swe- 












4 » Where, from more 
more skill the wheat crop av eight 
bushels to the acre, where twenty-five b 
are frequent, and instances of ge S not: 
ing: and, 2d. In the peninsula of Maryland 
and Delaware, where the rotation of Indian 
corn, wheat, and rubbish, pasture, has reduced 
the average produce to six bushels per acre; in 
some instances not more than (wo bushels are 
obtained, and much is so bad as to be ploughed 
up again,” tne 

“In Virginia the usual crops are, Indian corn 

and wheat, alternately, as long as the land will + 
produce them; andin parts where tobacco is 
cultivated, several crops of itare taken in suer 
cession, before any grain is*sown. No one 
States the average of that extensive flat country 
‘in Virginia, lyiog below the head of tide water 
|more than five or six bushels;and. in those fe 
tile and beautiful vallevs, among the monn 


inwhioh iannrant enitivators haye not yet resi+ 
ded sufficiently ong to jaye entirely exheus! 


ed the soil the produce may not be lestthan 12, 
bushels the acre,” apn Piss a 
These specimens of agricultural skill wilk 
not be adduced as proof of the favorite nation- — 
al-position, that “we are the most enlightened — 
people on the face of the globe,” and the less 
so, as @ lapse of eighteen years had not en- 
tively weaned us fram ancient habits; for neithe 
eron the Maryland peniosnia, nor in eastern 
Firginia,is there any materia} alteration in their 
mode of culture, except what may have aris-. 
en from the fact, that having no more fresh 
tand to exhaust, they are-now obliged to recar 
to old fields, and are of course annaally ‘suffer- 
ling the new anitincreased penalties of former 
improvidence. Ox the western shore of Mary- 
land in the northern parts of Delaware, andia 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, the 
state of things is better; clover bas been sub- — 
stituted for (what Mr. Strickland calls) rab- — 
bish pasture, and the root husbandry is en- 
croaching on summer fallows, which we re-. 
gard as a decisive step towards a regular and — 
judicious rotation of crops. : 
After this brief statement of the past and 
present sta‘e of home ogricalture, lot as antici= 
pate the future. Wecannot believe. that fae 
vored as we are with a temperate climate, with . 
a productive soil, with an inquiring, reflecting 
sand independent yeomanry, and with Civil in- ~ 
stitutions which favor and protect all the devel. 
opements of industry and genius, we shall long 
remain behind the serfs of Tuscany, the ten- 
ants of England, or the peasants of Flanders. 
But to rival these, we must follow their exam~- 
ple; we must multiply the means of snbsisting 































































dish turnip, . 
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cattle: because these will, in their tepn, give 





manurésy.qnd manerés will-quicken aud 


orate the soil for the production of the articles! 


of the greatest value and the: highest price.— 
It is on tbis simplé basis that we offer the fol- 
lowing tables of rotation of cfops, adapted to 
our Own circumstances. : 


Medium course in sandy soils: 1st year, po- , 


tatees dunged; 2d, rye, with turnips, after har- 
vest consumed on the field; $d, oats and clover, 
or barley and clover; 4th, clover; 5th, wheat; 
with turnips after harvest consumed on the 
field: and 6tb, peas, or lupins or lentils. We 
have by this course eight crops in six years, 
and five of these ameliorating crops. 
_ Medium course in loamy soils: 1st year, pox 
tatoes dunged; 2d year: wheat with turnips, as 
in the preceding Course} $d year, Indian corn 
and pumpkins; 4th*year, barley and clover; 
_ Sth year, clover; 6th year, wheat and turnips 
asbefore, In this course we have nine crops 


in six years, five of which are ameliorating 
crape — And, 


Medium course in clay’ soils; ist year, oats 
with clover; 2d, Clover; 3d, wheat, 4th, beans, 
dunged; 5th, wheat; 6th, the yellow vetchling. 


FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 

. MULES, vs. HORSES. 

Mn Eprror:—Can any of your subscribers 
give a satisfactory reason, why the farmers of 
Tennessee, still continue to breed the common 
scrub horse in preference tothe mule? Some 
of them surely can, or they would not still fol- 
low a practice,whieh they know to be unprofit- 
able, though I acknowledge,I am unable to give 
any, unless it be an ungrounded prejudice, 
imbibed merely from the appearance of the an- 
imal: I think, they can have no other odjec- 
tion, as the mule is decidedly preferable to the 
‘horse, in almost every respect. 


It is true, the size of the mule prevents his 
drawingas heavy a draft asthe larger horse; 


but a team of good sized mules, will draw any 
load thatis-uevally drawn about aur farms in 


Tennessee: and for the plough or harrow, they 


are equal if not superior to the horse. They, 


are saffiviently strong, to plough any of our 
lands, and are less apt to become frightened 
and run with the plough, than the horse. And 
another, and great advantage is, the great age 


viceable, until | 
years ofage. Whereas a horse, if he arrives 
to the age of fifteen, “(which is not'the case of 
one in ten,) is seldom fit for service-after that 
age: I think these advantages are sofficient 
to induce the farmer to breed them for his own | 
use, if he raises none for market. Butif, asis 
the case in East Tennessee, where the farmer 
depends in a great measure, on the stock he ° 
rajses for market, to bring him money,he would 
raise mules, instead of horses, he would find 
his profits almost double what they now are: 
In the first place the cost of raisinga mule, is 
not more than halfthat of raising a horse, for 
he can sell his. mule, at 2 anda half years old; 
for as nuch as he ever can; and his horse will 


not bring a fair price, until heis from four and 
a half, to five years old. And even when he 


has arrived althat age, the common scrub 
horse will not bring thefarmer morethanfrom 7% 
40 to 60 dollars; whereas the mule, atthe aga 9% 
above stated, if of the ordinary size, say from 
13 to 14 hands high, will bring him, from 75to “7% 
100 dollars, And those of the largest size; 

will bring from 100 to 150; and some of them 
even 200 dollars, especially if they can be 
matched. Every farmer who hasever raised 9 
horses, knows what a loss he sustains in the = 
death of his colts which are so very subject to © 
diseases of different kinds, viz: distempers; 9% 


chelic, &c: diseases which the mule is almost 


astranger to. When such inducements as 
theseare held out to our farmers, is it not 
strange that they still continue in the same old | 

practice? ' ; 


They cannot, I think, plead ignorance of ; 
that knowledge, as our brethren, the Kentuck-« 
ians, areevery year driving large droves of | 
mules through our State, to the South, and re-’ 





turning with thousands of dollars to reward the © 
farmer and the drover. Compare this state of | 
things with our own, look at our borse drivers, | 


for the last 15 years. Those who first began,” 
or a large majorily of them,are either insolvent, | 
or what is worse, are living,God knows where, © 


to which they attain; together with their being, upon the money they promised the farmer for | a 


so little liablé to disease. The generality of his horses. And those who still follow the” 


© yevlee with common usage, will live and be ser- business, will tell you, that they are worth less . 4 
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Jess money now, than when they began. 
- Tf any of your numerous subscribers .can pi 
give any good reason for this state.of things, farther than the share and coulter hare 
they will receive the thanks of before them; and if a tangled sod of 


- cannot find a free passage, nor overcome the; 
. i 


ties, states that a grain of wheat, if planted in evils of life, its misfortunes and its yexati 






ical fibre. If the ground be ploug 
inches deep, the roots can’ 












Your friend, merely turned over, and without being » roken 
‘and pulverised, they will find vast difficulty in 
: A YOUNG FARMER. ‘iieetobing themselves through this matted. net- 
Washington county, Ten. ; work. go 
March, 1835. . 
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The same observations will apply i 
: ‘face be encumbered with unsubdued and 
ON LOOSENING AND PULVERISING broken clods. The roots will be unab 
THE SOIL. poise their hard coats, and veg ng! 
’ The great importance of deeply loosening Stable nourishment, it must be lost, Deca 
the afi, aaey be ae from a spaetleration ot inaccessible to these dispersed feeders of 
the distance to which the roots of many veget-,CTop. ‘The fitness therefore, of every i 
ables extend themselves, when the soil is open Ment to loosen the soil, becomes a — 
ready to receive them. The earth, from its JU¢ging of its merits; and its. perfection is 
gravity, settles down into a hard, compact,and lly in proportion to the ape rs 
impenetrable body. While in this state, the|*tructurefor accomplishing this essential 
FUUtG of plant 5 -L th den fia nallastinn offen} Tallahassee Ady 


continued resistance. PRACTICAL HINTS. 


The activity of the vegetable life may push An ounee of prevention is better thant pound 
them a little from the main stem; but. they nei- of cure.” a 


ther ramble at large, nor draw the same copi- : 
ous supply of nutriment. Whenwe trace roots} Like a multitude ofthe other sayings of Poor 
to the boundary of their range, we are struck Richard the Scribe, or, in other words of Frank- 
both at the distance to which they travel, and lin the Philosopher, the simple maxim we ave: 
at the obstacles which they surmount. Mr Pe- quoted contains an important truth, capable of 
ters,presidentof the Brokely and Marion socie- a1 almost every day application One half ofthe 








y 
a mellow soil, will strike its root three feet spring from causes trifling in themselves, and” 
downwards, and elongate much farther bori-;which a moment’s attention at the. first n 
zontally. have prevented. Suppose some of the ways in” 
The roots of oats have often been discovered, which we farmers manage are tested by this rule, 
at eighteen inches from the stem, and those ofjand see what isthe result. bactictigs a 
the turnip, which, with the- exception of the . : : ee 
bulb endl tap-tost issuing from it, are all slen- Ege reipeemncennens i ages ie ~ 5 2H 
der, flexible threads, have diverged on all sides himself for thi ” 4 ree bali boat PB enteo = = 
to the distance of twenty inches. The doctrine} ,. . pp hcepi gs: a nace. absur+ 
. : . | dity that wheat turns to chess. > Ask him wheth- 
may be illustrated in the garden aswell as in ar hi d lean, dadhew th , : 
the field, and in most cases in the former with Be aes in S bala ey: ndash eee ‘ 
greater effect,because there the cultivation is su- Bn a at 4 thes Pe perhaps some « 
perior, and is carried to a greater depth. init; but thea “chess never grows,” aad 
: ; on the whole it was good seed. Toshow what” 
_ The fibres proceeding from an onion, are of|manv people call geod clean seed let me state 
a whitish spongy substance and are distinctly| fact. 1eont,this yoar, twenty miles after my 
discernible in a black mould; and these bave|seed wheat, experience having proved that ar 
been found fully two feetin a trenched soil.—| profitis derived from such a change pre 
The carrot will often measure from twelve to! wheat purchased was pronounced the-clean stuff, 
fourteen inches, and the fibres which feed it) genuine wheat, the real “Simen Pure.” From 
must have sunk muchdeeper. The potato willltwenty bushels of this clean wheat 1 se oes 
push out leaders to the distance of fifteen and] with my hand screen, nearly halfa bushel of” 
eighteen inches in a sandy open loam, welllworm eaten defective seed, and chess, cockle, 
stirred with a hoe. and stein krout, enough to stock the whole fa 
These facts lead irresistibly to the conclu-|Letthe farmer who wishes clean wheat, remem- 
sion, that the cultivator shoul e the soil|ber that in preparing seed wheat, “an ounce of 
for the roots and employ such: ments as/prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and ahalf 
will pierce it deeply aiid crum to’ powder a day spent in cleaning seod is better than’a month — 


.~ 


x 










before harvest. Seana 

Anotherfarmer, says, I dont know what I shall 
do with my wheat; it is.sosmutty that itis not fit 
to use erto’sell without washing; and te wash 
three hundred bushels of wheat is no trifling job. 
‘Was there any smutin yourseed? Yes, a little, 
bat not enough, I imagine to injureit. Did you 
roll it in lime before sowing? No; I . afterwards 
remembered that [had heard that rolling in lime 
would prevent smut, but] was careless, and the 
fact hadslipped from memory. You should never 
trust such things entirely to your memory. Place 
on your shelves some good agricultural jour- 
nal,4 you would not be so apt to forget, farmers’ 
as well as others, require to have their minds oc: 
casionally “stirred. up by way of rememberance,” 
Never sow wheat until the downy ends of the 
kernel be examined. I{they are da:k and dis- 
colored although no smut kernels may be present, 
roll it nv lime, and if you do not get your pay in 
the prevention of emus, --~ ~2iyrnvse assuredly, 
in théincrease of your crop of wheat. It may 
beset down as a maxim in the culture of this 
gtain, ‘no lime no wheat.” 


From the Nortli American. 
THB LAY PREACHER. 


Who haslooked upon human frailty, with a 
heart to fee! withouta sigh. Life is fed by i 
thousand streams; yet it-is lost, ifone be dried up. 
Its silver chords are twisted together, with innu- 
~ merable strings, that part asunder, if only one 
be broken. Manin the majesty of his strength 
is frail; in the plenitude of his wisdom and dis- 
eretion, he is weak and thoughtless. In the 
midst of his greatest security, he is surrounded 
by innumerable dangers. However long he es- 
capes; yet all suddenly and surely perish at las’, 
weare encompassed by accidents, ever ready tc 


crush us; and our mouldering tenements tromblt} 
The hand of nature plants} 


with every breath. 
_ the seeds of disease in our constitutions; and wit! 
the first breath of life they germinate.- “The; 
grow with our growth and strengthen with ou: 


strength.”. _ The earth on which we lean for sup > 


port is avolcano; the atmosphere we breathe i: 
pregnant with death. Health works its own doeny 


strength and vigor theit own-destraction. The} 


food that nourishes the body, contains the poisor 
that effects its. dissolution. 
mates, the fire of intellect and of genius that 
brightens it, Wears it out by its own action, and 
consumes with itsown brightness. Death walks 
around us at every step, lurksin ambush alone 
our path, revels in our joys, ming'es in the feast. 
kneels at. our devotions, and steals upen our slum- 
bers. When isthe moment in which we are safe. 
the spot in which no danger threatens us? Fron; 


sah 


va xen 


The soul that anj-} 


destiny pursues, one catastrophe reaches us 
Death may linger, but he overtakes us—his touch 
may be gentle but its effects are sureand fatal. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Some persons are always delaying their’ bus- 
iness to the very last hour, consequently they are 
always ina hurry, and their mindsare confused 
by looking after thiugs whieb’ should have ‘been 
done alongtime before. If we would in some 
measure free our »ninds fron the cares and per- 
plexities which are incident to this life—if we 
would have every thing move on harmoniously 
and pleasantly, we zoust delay but one thing, and 
that one thing is procrastination. ; 

We have frequently observed that in the man- 


jagement of business, one would accomplish more. 


and do it much easier than another, and‘in almost 
every instance the one who is continually em- 


barrassed is always for delay, while the other is 
a+ 4h prosene m0-. 


inanen - 4- Te -bhetavarha aan 
ment, 

‘When young,’ says a gentleman of our knowl- 
Ledge, ‘my -motlier would never allow me to put 
off any thing till the morrow that might as_ well 
[be done to-day, and it usually happened that Lhad 
the morrow.to devote to my plays. She would. 
say “delays are always dangerous,” and | grew 
up with the habit of doing every thing that | had 
to do at the present tine, and | adopted this motto 
for myself. Ihave not only found that “delays 
pare always dangerous,” but on the contrary “im 
mediate accomplishment is always safe.” In 
this way [ have been able to accomplish a greater 
rainount of business,and with more ease and des-. 
Fpatch; and above ali my mind has been unburd- 
ened of muny cares that would ‘otherwise have. 
been laid upon me. 

Vermont Free Press. 


Grub or Cut Worm.—It is said that this trou- 
:olesome creature can be destroyed. by common, 
[Salt. The quantity recommended is from 4 to 6 
bushels to the acre; sowed, and dug or raked in. 


Never hirea man todoa pieceof work which; 
you can do yourself, 


F 
FATHER—FORGIVE THEM... 

Go, proud infidel search the ponderous tomes 

of heather learning—explore the works of Con- 
-Tacius—examine the precepts of Seneca,and the 
writings of Socrates—collect all the excellencies 

of the ancient and modern moratists, and point’ 
to a sentence equal tothis simple prayer of our 
Saviour. Re¥iledyand insulted—suffering the 
grossest ind s—crowned with thorns and 





_ infancy te ege—from the cradle tothe grave, one 


led away todiey’mo annihilating curse breaka: 
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* aspirations of a mother for her "nursling, asc 
the prayer for mercy on his: enemies, 
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and stamps with the brightest Seal of truth that t 
his mission was from heaven. 























. 8Pather. cate virtue with the virtuous, will doubt y 
forgive them.” Oh! it was worthy of its origin sceptic, and 


‘people where they are, it aflords them suffic 


with, and then when they are with others, turn a 


every new direction withthe current, and ere u 
like those substances which have sufficient 


siness for To-morrow!” the answer was his.dea 


weight of time; and yet, as jfin* defiance of rere 
son and experience, how many are in the 


which should be done to-day; and this, too, rather 
from habit than indolerce. There is no sihe 
ject upon which there have been more maxing 
established than this; no theme more fruitful | 
the preacher than the value of time; still the waste 7 








ey will practice vice with the 
ape a veneration for religion wit 
f any thing is unpepalar among | 





he pious. 





For they at one t 
dyocate the opinions which they oppose! a 
























































“BUSINESS OF TO-MORROW,” ~ 


pene 


bark 


of it is the source of failures, property, and evea 
Now the business is put off till “to-mors 
row,” and then the succor comes “too late.’ 
There is nota»more wniversal error than pro- 
crastination; none so insidionsfor we ofteh 
hear men descanting upon the folly of avasting — 
time who arein the daily- practice of delerri 
fatality that blinds, to rum us. This foible is ~ 
common to all classes of society—the merchant 
puts of tho incaranee of his ship, which—wag- 
wrecked “yesterday” till “to-morrow;” the fare 
mer puts off liis harvesting till “to-morrow” and sae 
then finds that “last night" the frost destroyed his” 
crop—the carpenter defers building till “another 





Put off no businesstil] to-morrow whi 








: Revenge:—The subjoined beautiful extract, ground tu reject H, ard talk against it. 
: is from the pen of Cuarres Miner, formerly persons deservedly lose the confidence of all hi 
| and until recently the editor of the Westchester est and consistent men. 
Pennsylvania, “Village Record.” The reader,a a 
“may have seen it—but it cannot be too often read nother, and profess friendship fer these they — 
or too closely treasured in the memory:— | 
; Acquaintances—have yon quarrelied?——Friends!' gainst them. Such persons are like flood - ash 
have youdiffered? If He, who was pure and floating upon the surface of arvet, and taki 
‘ 4 perfect, forgave his bitterest enemies, do you, : 
‘ -well to cherish your anger? . 
, .. Brothers—to you the precept is imperative? weight to sink to the bottom of the stream, 
: q You shall forgive—not seven times, but seventy 
“i x times seven. . 
4 Husbands and wives—you have no right to ey 
2 expect perfection in each other. Toerr is the|—Said the Theban governor, as he smiling 
4 lot of humanity. Llness will sometimes render j!a:d by Unopeneu We reUer Uet would heve 
b you petiiiant, and disappointments ruffle the; formed him ofa conspiracy against his life—# 
" 3 smoothest temper. Giard.] beseech you, with, 
: ‘’ unremitting vigilance,your passions —controlled,| warrant, and he sealed it with a smile! h 
j 4g they are the genial heat that warms us along night he was assassinated. Whoever>has tead 
; q the way of life—uyngoverned, they are consum-'history, and investigated the causes of great 
. iu ‘ing fires. Let your strife be. one of respectful;vents, cannot have failed to note how often 
4 f attentions, and conciliatory, conduct. Cultivate ;scale ofsuccess has. been turned solely by ¥ 
| i with carethe kind and gentle affections of the} 
4 % heart—Plant not but eradicate the thorns that 
$ grow in your partner’s path: above all, let no feel-|practice of putting off “b»siness till tom 
: Be ing of revenge ever find harbor in your breast— 
. F let thesun never go down upon your anger. A 
: P kind word—an obliging action—if it be a matter 
ie . of trifling concern, is a power superiorto the harp 
- 4 of David in calming the billows of the soul. 
P| Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as 
4 itis hostile to reason: and religion. Let him|42'h. 
| whose heart is black with malice and studious of 
-- revenge, walk through the field while clad’ in 
i. | _verdure, and adorned with flowers; to his eye 
n, | there is no beauty,the flowers to him exhale no 
6 _ fragrance .Dark as his soul,nature is robed in’ the 
Me. » . deepest sable.—The smile of beauty lights not up what could and should be done at once. 
_ his bosom with joy—butthe furies of hell rage 
h- | _ inhisbreast, end render him as miserable as he 
; © could wish tlie object of his hate. 
But let him lay his hahd upon his heart and say, 
"Revenge, [ cast thee from me—Father forgive 
mine enemies,—and nature will assame a new 
S and delightful garniture. Then, indeed, are the : Ging 
- meads verdantand the flowers fragrant—then is day” until death approaches him with 
1e the music of the groves delightful to the ear, and Your house is finished, sir, at last, 
28 '  thesmile of virtuous beauty lovely to the soul. A narrow house ofclay, 
nt’ : sje Begs: Your palace for “another day.” 
<: ' _. Popularity.—There ate some-inthe commu- 
db nity who, chanieleon like, take thé colour of ev. 
ie -ery thing they touch; who aze so condescending! and can be done to-day. 





oo 





“""“LAUDABLE ENTERPRISE. 
~-We are pleased to learn that there are some 
public spirited and enterprising. individuals in 
our state who, with a laudable zeal are endeav- 
coring to promote the improvement of agriculture 
im various ways. Among these Mr Charles Mi- 
‘nor, of Clarksville, West Tennessee, merits the 
thanks of the community for his exertions to in- 
troduceinto that section of the country, the best 
* varieties of fruit trees, ornamental trees, flowers 


and shrubs.—We understand that this gentleman 
at much labor and expense has reared a nursery. 
containing about 25 acres, in which may be found 
100 sorts of apples, 50 of pears, $0 of plums, 50 
of peaches, § of nectarines, 4 of apricots, 20 of 
gooseberties, 20 of straw berries, 25 of cherries; 


besides raspberries, currants, &c. A variety of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, and rare field seeds 


an‘] grasses. This establishment cannot fail to 
‘be of great importance to the section of country 
in which it issituated. and we doubt not will re- 
ceive that liberal support and encouragement from 
the public to which it isso justly entitied—W hen 
the proprietor shall be prepared to furnish the, 
public with the products of this valuable nursery 
we shall take pleasure in announcing his readi- 
ness‘to do so, in any mode which shall net occupy 
a larger portion of our sheet, than can with pro- 
ptiety be devoted to such an object. 


FATTENING CATTLE. 


We have received an account of a barren Hei- 
fer fatted by John Brabson, Esq. of Boyd’s creek, 
Sevier county, E.Ton.—which, though it may 


not excite the admiration of those who are fa-! 
miliar with the accounts of tho weight, §c. of! 


the mammoth oxen frequently slaughtered in the 


northers wurkets; vught tu cxcity emulaiion tn’ 
the breas's of the great mass of our Tennessee’ 
farmers, whose beef we fear is too generally of a’ 


quality not to be compared with this. We are 
not informed of her age, but this heifer when 


slaughtered ea the 3d of February last, weighed’ 


as fellows: 
lbs. 
715 
208} 
82 


Mett Beef, 
Tallow, 
Hide, 


| Phe quantity of Tallow: ghows thas the BES 


was ofa quality’rarely to be met with, we ap- 
prehend, in Tennessee, and we have no doubt, 
thathad the whole been sold even at the ordina- 
ry prices, Mr Brabson, after deducting the price 
of fatting, would have received a nett profit from 
this animal, more than double that which our 
farmers in general, receive from the saleof their 7 
cattle. This heifer wasfed on clover hay and 
corn until about one month prior to the time of 
slaughtering, duringthat month on clover hay , 
and corn dumplings. She was net ‘close fed 
more than six weeks, but ran the preceding sea- 
son on clover pasture. We beg our readers to 


make an estimate of the expense of -fatting, and 
of the value of this heifer, to compare it with 


a similar estimate of the cost and_.value-ef-tho 
course ordinarily pursued in fattening cattle a- 


mongst us, and then to pursue that course which | 
interest shall dictate to bethe most profitable., 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The rapid accession of subscribers to this pa~ 
per within the last few weeks. all of whom, with- -_ 
outa single exception have requested to be sap- 
plied with the three first numbers, has so far*ex - 
hausted the stock of surplus copies printed, that 
should the applications continue as frequentas at 
present, the Editor will soon be unable to supply 
subscribers with the back numbers. Wear forty: 
new subscribers have beenreceived during the 
present week and a greater or less number are 
coming indaily. It will be advisable therefore, 





for those who wishto obtain complete sets, to 
make early application, as otherwise the Editor 
will not have it in his power tofurnish them with 
the three first numbers—Unless, which he hopes. 
will be the case, the subscription list should so 
far increase, as to justify the reprinting them.—~ 
Agents are requested to make this known in their 
respective neighborhoods, and to assure the pub- 
lic, that the three first numbers shall be re-printed 
so soon as their patronage will warrant the doing 
so. Wegive alist of agents, so far as they have 
been yet procured, and will fee) ourselves under 

obligations to.our friends, and to the friends of 
agriculture, ifthey will at as early a period as 
practicable, enable usto supply the deficiency. 
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- tinuance of their exertions in extending the circu 


. Extract of a letter from a gentleman in West Tennes- 


_ the Editor returns his thanks, and requests a con- 


latjon of the Paper. 





NOTICES OF THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


Extract of.a letter to the Editor from a gentleman in 
Ratherford county, Ten. dated, 


Fenrvary 20th, 1835. 
*T have received and read with much satisfaction the 
Ist and 2d Nos, ofthe Tennessee’Farmer. Such a work 
is much needed in Tennessee; I think it should be in ev- 
a man’s hands who tills the ground, and after reading 
- — he should have it carefully bound for his 
ildren.”’ 


Sisee. 
‘Dear Sir: 

I have received your pruspoyrus or_-we 
Tennessee Farmer. and conceive it a valuable work— 
just such a work as Tennessee has long needed, and 
have no hesitation in saying if the farming part of the 
community ef the state will follow its instructions they 
will b8 greatly benefitted. Ishall fake great pleasure 
in obtaining subscribers to it.” 


FROM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


The publication ofa new agricultural paper has: lately 
ee. in Tennessee, edited by Thomas Em- 
m Esq. of Jonesborough. Though appearing in 
size and form somewhat suited to its low price of $1 a 
year, it exhibits such evidence of editorial ability, as 
promises a valuable work. There is abundant room for 
the labors of Mr Emmerson, and we heartily wish suc- 
cess to his cxertions. We may not be altogether disin- 
terested in this wish—for it would operate directly 
and greatly for the advantage of the Farmers’ Register, 
if our brother editor can convinee the tillers of new and 
fertile lands of the South west, oftheir mistake in the 
opinion so very generally entertained, that they have no. 
need for agricultural journals—a fertile soil alone being 
deemed sufficient to supply every defect of economi- 
cal management, and of agricultural information.! 


FROM THE NORTH-CAROLINA STANDARD. 
TENNESSEE FARMER. 


This is a monthly periodical published at Jonesboro’, 
Ten., at $1 per annum in advance, or $1 50 at the end 
of the year. Judging from the No. before us we feel 
no hesitation in saying this is one of the most useful 
Agricultural papers, at the low price for which it is af- 
forded, which has yet come under our view. Each No. 
contains 16 large octavo pages, of close matter, and the 
Pp ractical manner in which every subject coming within 

ou | of its design is treated, is calculated to render 
it i a ly interesting and instruative to all practical Far- 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT YEOMAN. 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 
Tlie first and second Nos. of a neat periodical under 


vraeps octav6 forni of 16 










pages, on a super 
$1 in advance or $150 at the —- 
devoted cinefly to the dissemination uf us 
ral information, internal improvements, &c-&e. ‘As 
is the first attempt of the kind in onrstate, to © 
the farmors of Tennessao a spirit of inquiry and. 
in the impoftant pursuits of agriculture, we do _ 
heartily wish it complete srecess, and reco 


“Farmer” to the farming community, as sr the 









ing their patronage, and to say the least,” 
price of subscription. 








From the Jackson (Ten) Truth Teller... co 
TENNESSEE FARMER, NO. 8 = © 


This work, in our humble opinion, improves, 

dedly, as ry advances, The tobe he ors le it 
articles of manifest interest tothe 
The table of contents will be found in saa reese 
We shall present the readers of the Sentinel. 

some extracts from it in our next—together re more 
extended notice. : 


Fram the ‘Tannin Reacon. 


THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


We have herefore direcfed the attention of o 
ers to this excellent publication, but, believing 
interests of our farmers may be conidenahly 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the 
Farmer, we beg leave to solicit for it the co! 
of that. portion of society. Weknow that there is 
great lack of agricultural! information among the farm-— 
ing community, which the Farmer could in an eae: 
degree supply. The cheapness of the pu 
gether with its solid and valuable intueesa tien vialacie to 
rec ommend it toevery man whe desires his own re 
perity in a pecuniary view. 





A LIST OF AGENTS 


FOR THE 


R2aNWWTac;saa TARMED, 
So far as they have yet been obtained. ’ 


CARTER COUNTY. 


Rev a. Daily Elizabethton, 

Julius Dugger, Sen. ers P. O. 

The. T. Rockhold Rotthetds P, 0. 

Greene Moore Showns pq Reads. 

ea HAWKINS COUNTY. ee 

ix Alexander ersville. 

Jas. W. Deaderick raver amt 

Richard Mitchell ClinchDale P, Q- 
GREENE COUNTY. 2 

Dr Jas. R. Isbell “ 

David Rice pee: Cuunty — 

Joseph H. Earnest Rhea Town, 
COCKE COUNTY. 

Maj. Wm. C. Roadman Newport’ 4; 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Thos. Snoddy Snocdyville 

Col Wm Brazleton New Markets : 

~y, Tho. Stringfield Strawberry Plains, 

J.C. Tu rnley ia 

Dr J.B. M. Reese Mossy Creek. 
SEVIER COUNTY. ‘ 

John Brabson Boyds Creek P.O. 
ROANE COUNTY. 

W. 8. McEwen Kingston 





“Ten Mile P:0., 
gt ees COUN , SEE . 
ore 
~ DAVIDSON COUNTY. - a 
Chesnut Grove. 
Fountain of Health. 
JHount View. 
a Oe OX COUNTY. 


David A. Desir, Knoxville. 
Woodbourn P. 0. 


Henry Graves 
~ BLOUNT COUNTY. 
Col. Wm. Wallace, 
Dr. Robert H. Hodsden, 
J. J. Walker, 
Edmond Wayman Morganton. 
2 ONTGOMERY wee to 
C. Minor Clarksville. 
5 FRANKLIN COUNTY. ° 
G. W. Richardson, ‘s = Hillsborough. 
; % GRAINGER COUNTY. - 
Wm. Norton. Rutledge. 
" ANDERSON COUNTY. 
Ross’s P. 0. 
__ WARDPEMAN COUNTY 
Riddick Dishong Middleburgh. 
WHITE COUNTY. .. 
Jac. A. Lane, Esq. Sparta. 


» David ‘Wend 
John P, Harrison 


i I Wallace 


ol '8. D5 


Maryville. 


James 


. 


VIRGINIA. 
Wm. Hord Hord’s Store. 
H. St-John Dixon Washington C’ty Va. 
SCOTT COUNTY, Va. . 
Estillville. 
-. YANCEY COUNTY, N.C. 
Adin - ee Burnsville. 


G Haynes, 


KENTUCKY. 
Chir. Wallace . Lexington. 

We have reason to believe that in addition to 
the foregoing list, other gentiemen have consent- 
edto act as agents, whose consent has not been 
made kriown tous. Should this be thé case, wo 
‘request them to apprise us of it, that their names 
may be added to the list in the next number.— 
All Agents are authorised to receive the names 
of subscribers, and the subscription money, and 
all subscribers, who pay, on or before the re- 
ceiptef the $rd No, issued after the time of sub- 
seribing, will be considered as having. paid in 
advance. ‘ 
possession, the prospectus, so long as they may 

believe there is a probability of obtaining addi- 
tional subscribers, andto forward to the Editor, 
from time to time, the names of subscribers, and 
of the post-effices to which the paper is to be 
forwarded. 


me ce 


Ageuts are royuected to retain in their 


“Terations. Extreme cold, _ OF continued snow and 


rain, have alternately prevailed to, such an exten 

as to impede ploughing more than we have ever 
befereknown. But little grotid has_yet~been 
broken up for corn; very ‘ittle oats have been ~et 





_ sown, and the prospect is, that all spring sowing: 


fand plaviting will be later than was ever known~ 


induce them to avail themselves of all suitable 
weather, during the Fall and Winter seasons, for 
forwarding their spring work. We are glad, 
however to learn, that the appearance of the wheat* 
and rye crops are more than ordinarily promis~' 
ing, and, that, ifno adverse event should heréaf- 
th Vive we wnusuaily abundant harvest may, be 


expected. 


(From the Turf Register.] + 
BIG-HEAD IN HORSES.—a evar. 
Mr. Editor:—In looking over your January 


a Plain Farmer, requiring some information rela- 
tive to the big-head in horses. ‘| will say tol 
that it is not only a cure ‘for big-head, but: 
big-jaw and shoulders, | have known it to eure 
many valuable horses. ‘I have no doubt of the 
disease being scrofula. 


Treatment.—Bleed freely once a week; for 
three or four weeks vive best corn. Put J ounce 
of the Bi-chloride of Mercury, (better known by 
the name of corrosive sublimate) in one pint of 
alcohol, Jet it digest, then tub the part. affected 
twice a day, morning and evening, until the part 
bhsters well,then anointthe part with sweet. o#, 
ina few days it will commence healing, then re- 
peat the application once or twice more, and the 
horse is cured without the least scaror inthe least 
disfigured. 


~ 
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COR SUITS OW WOe ao 


The economy of Agriculture—Pumpkins—Notice te 
Subse ribers and Agents— Answers to Queries of “a Sub- 
scriber”? publist ied'in No $—Look at both sides -Farm= 
er’s Gardens— isparrgus—Potatoes—Of Tillage and 
tha principles on whigh it 1s fonnded—OF a rotation of 
crops ahd the principles on which it is founded—Mules 








THE SEASON. | 
The weather since January last, has been un- 


ble enterprise—Fattening cattle—To the Public—No- 


nnessoo Farmer—-T'ho season—Big-kead in ho 
Gactonne of thrs number. 





before. This should serve as a warning to our, “far- 
mers hereafter,against procrastination,and shell ag 


number for the present year,| saw an inquiry from . 


vs. Horses—On loozening and pulverising the soil— 4 
Practical hints—The Lay Preacher—Procrastination—._— 
‘Father forgive them—Business’ of to-morrow—Lauda- ~ 


o of the Tennessee Farmer—List of Agents for the  — 


ome es prnenne 
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